SOUTH AMERICAN  REPUBLICS
claimed and the imperial family were sent into exile.
Floriano Peixoto's sanguinary dictatorship made people
wish they had got them back again. However, it lasted
no great while, and, after it, Brazil made acquaintance
with parliamentary rule in a variety of phases.
Latin America, of whose history we have just given
all too brief a sketch, is that part of the world in whose
annals we may most clearly discern the dangers of
anarchy. None of its States, save Brazil, boasts a royal
dynasty. None possesses a genuine aristocracy. In order
to live, to keep clear of the terrible tyranny exercised by
party over party, and to avoid strife between the divers
social and racial elements that compose the population
of these countries, one means and one alone presents
itself, and that is dictatorship. Without a dictatorship,
there is no alternative but anarchy and civil war.
The profoundest intellect of South America, Simon
Bolivar, when all around him people were still pro-
claiming their belief in the doctrines of the eighteenth
century, when the disciples of Rousseau held, with their
master, 'that you make a people as you make a lock'
and that ^societies in the hands of the legislator are as
clay in the hands of the potter', Simon Bolivar maintained
that constitutions should be adapted to the character
of the peoples for whom they were intended.
The only dictatorships which have succeeded in Latin
America are those which have had the means to persist,
which have had driving power behind them and which
have shown themselves at once beneficent and strong.
And they have been almost always of popular origin. Men
like Paez, Rosas or Castilla were all sons of the prairie.
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